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which are used to characterize electric currents. Such a
practice might be tolerated in the infancy of the science;
but in its present state of advancement greater precision and
propriety are imperatively demanded. I have therefore
determined for my own part to abandon my old quantity
numbers and to express my results on the basis of a unit
which shall be at once scientific and convenient."

He writes that Faraday's standard of degrees of electricity,
based on electrolysis, is the only one that has been sug-
gested. "However, as I am not aware that it has been used
in the researches of any electrician, not excepting those of
Faraday himself, I do not hesitate to advance what I think
more appropriate as well as generally advantageous."

He then defines a degree of static electricity as the quan-
tity which is just able to decompose nine grains of water.
A degree of current electricity is the same quantity propa-
gated during each hour of time. "Where both time and
length of conductor are elements, as in electro-dynamics,
a degree of electric force or of electro-momentum is indicated by
the same quantity (a degree of static electricity) propagated
through the length of one foot in one hour of time" He explains
his choice of unit as follows: "As 9 is the atomic weight of
water, it is obvious how greatly this degree would facilitate
the calculation of electro-chemical decompositions. I may
adduce an illustration from electrotype engraving: here, if
a galvanometer graduated according to the proposed scale
were included in the circuit, it would only be necessary to
multiply the degrees of its indication by 32, the equivalent
of copper, and the product by the time in hours during
which the work has been carried on, to obtain the weight
in grains of the copper which has been precipitated; and
there would therefore be no occasion to arrest the process
until calculation has shown that the proper quantity of

copper was cast."

Reynolds cites these passages as evidence that Joule was
the founder of the present system of absolute units in science.
While not the inventor of absolute units, Joule's system is
of the type which has been adopted for practical use.
These passages, written at the age of twenty-one years,